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PROSPECTUS. 


Wiruin a year or two past, the public attention has been turned, 
more than ever before, to the subject of early education. Some spe- 
cial efforts have been made, and are making, to render the labors of 
parents and teachers more highly conducive to the improvement dad, 
welfare of the rising generation. The public sentiment begins to de 
mand, that teachers shall possess skill, as well as learning, in order to 
be qualified for the important duties of their office ; and a conviction 
is gaining ground, that they ought not to be satisfied with acquiring 
this skill by the slow and uncertain process of their own experience, 
but to avail themselves of the wisdora and experience of those who 
have gone before them. This ia as necessary tu & teacher, as to men 
in other professions. There is a“ Thkédry” ond a“ Practice” in ed- | 
ucation, as well, as in medicine‘; and» 2s thé “physician, in conse- 
quence of having’ studied the “ theory,” becomes -expert and skilful 
in the ‘¢ practice” of his profession, much sooriér than he could other- 
wise have done ; so may the instructer of youth. And as, in the op- 
erations of surgery, a previous knowledge of the structure of the hu- 
man frame is necessary ; so, the human mind needs to be carefully 
studied, in order to operate upon it to the best advantage. 

In different parts of the United States, measures have been recently 
adopted, to make the Science of Education a distinct object of atten- 
tion in training youth for the important Art of Teaching. These 
measures will doubtless produce the most happy results. The day 
is probably not far distant, when seminaries, for the training of in- 
structers, will be established, and will become sufficiently numerous 
to prepare skilful teachers for all our common schools. To promote; 
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PROSPECTUS 


in the mean time, the same desirable object, is the design of the pub: 
lication which is now proposed. 

The proposed work will contain more information on the business 
of school-teaching, than can be obtained, at the same expense, in any 
other way. An account will be given of the methods which are em- 
ployed, by the most distinguished and successful instructers, in teach- 
ing and managing schools. Each of the various branches of study 
will come under consideration ; and suggestions will be offered in 
regard to the mode of teaching most proper to be adopted. 

It is hoped that the proposed work will be a means of exciting, in 
the breasts of teachers, a deeper interest in their employment ; of 
leading them to feel a more lively satisfaction in the improvement of 
their pupils ; and enabling them to instruct and govern their schools 
in such a way, as will inspire the learner with greater ardor in his 
studies, and render the task of the teacher more easy and pleasant. 

The work will treat of the physical, moral, and religivus, as well 
as the literary and intellectual education of the young ; and will, 
therefore, be adapted to assist parents, as well as school-teachers, in 
the discharge of their duty. Nor will those parts, which are partic- 
ularly designed for school-teachers, be uninteresting to parents, who 
desire the improvement of their children at school, and who would 
be competent, judges, of the qualifications which a school-teachet 
ought to possess: : i 2 “0 7 i? $% “ 

As a scientific acquaintande’ ‘with’ the human mind is the basis of 
the Art of Teaching: the: ‘irjfoséd: publication will contain so much 
information on this subject, as ‘is needful to parents and teachers ; 
and it will be thé’ “object. OF: ‘the, ‘Editor, so to simplify and illustrate 
the general principles of intellectual philosophy, as to make them 
easily understood by those who might not be prepared to read, with 
advantage, the pages of Stewart and Brown. In this way, his read- 
ers will have the benefit of the most important instruction contained 
in the best works that have been published on education ; with few 

of which they would probably have had, otherwise, an opportunity 
to become acquainted. 

An account will also be given of the various school-books in use ; 
and of books designed for the perusal of children. And a few ad- 


vertisements, relating to schools, school-books, and school-teachers. 
will be admitted, 
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ADDRESS TO SCHOOL TEACHERS. 3 


In designing a work for the benefit of teachers, all females, who 
engage in the business of teaching, are of course included. Even 
those whose labors are confined to the instruction of young children, 
will become convinced, by the perusal of our pages, if they are not 
already, that much skill is needed in teaching the first rudiments of 
knowledge. 

Preceptors of Academies and instructers of Female: Seminaries are 
respectfully solicited, so far as they approve the work, to recommend 
it to the attention of those youth under their tuition, who expect to be- 
come teachers. 

From ministers of the gospel also, a share of patronage is expected. 
It will be in their power to influence many school-teachers among 
their people to become readers of the work. 

There is already in existence, a most valuable periodical publica- 
tion, devoted to the interests of education. We allude to the Amert- 
CAN JOURNAL OF Epvcation, published monthly at Boston, at $4 a 
year, and commenced in January last. ‘The conductors of the Jour- 
nal have been consulted on the expediency of issuing another publica- 
tion, on a smaller scale, and devoted more particularly to the im- 
provement of academies and common schools ; and have expressed 
their cordial approbation of the design, and their warmest wishes for 
its success. 


CONDITIONS. 
1. The work will be published semi-monthly, in an 8vo. form, and on paper of a 
superior quality. 
2. The price to subscribers will be one dollar a year, to be paid within the year. 
If delayed beyond that time, it will be $1 50. 


3. Any person who shall pay in advance, (that is, on the receipt of the first num- 
ber,) for five copies, shall receive a sizth copy gratis. 


———— 


ADDRESS TO SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The business of school-keeping possesses an importance, of 
which few are sufficiently aware ; and it involves duties and is 
attended with difficulties far more numerous and complicated 
than those can conceive who have not had actual experience. If 
you entered on this employment with an idea that you should 
find in it an exemption from toil and anxiety, you have probably 
been disappointed. You may indeed, by indolence, and by an 
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indifference to the behavior and improvement of your scholars, 
‘make the task an easy one. But how can you be indolent in 
such a situation ?—how can you with feelings of indifference see 
your pupils wasting their time, and contracting habits of idleness, 
irregularity, and aversion:to their studies? These habits will 
‘have an influence, it may be a very important influence, on their 
‘future character and destiny. Unless counteracted, ‘they will 
lead to ignominy, vice, and wretchedness. A due degree of 
solicitude and of effort on your part, may prevent these fatal 
consequences ; may give a salutary direction to the intellectual 
‘and other habits of your pupils ; and thus prepare:them ‘to be 
‘respectable, useful, and happy. In education, perhaps more 
than in any thing else, “ great effects result from little causes.” 
The young and thoughtless are not aware of this ; they ‘are not 
aware of the value of knowledge, of the valueof time, ‘or of 
the danger of ruining themselves by habits of idleness and irreg- 
ularity, and by suffering the season of instruction to pass unim- 
preved. And their parents, with all the solicitude which they 
feel for the welfare of their offspring, are probably very incom- 
petent to judge of the skill and fidelity of aninstructer. It is not 
enough, then, that your pupils, or their parents and friends, are 
satisfied with the manner in which you discharge your duty. 
You must seek to secure the approbation of your own conscience. 
And you must remember, that there is a still higher tribunal, at 
‘which you must render an account of your faithfulness or un- 
faithfulness to the children and youth committed to your care. 
Be entreated, then, to do all in your power for the promotion of 
their best interest. With a deep sense of your responsibility 
and a lively solicitude for the improvement and welfare of your 
pupils, you may do more good, than you would, without these, 
though you possessed superior skill in the art of teaching and a 
more thorough knowledge of the branches in which you under- 
take to give instruction. Be indefatigable and persevering in 
your efforts, and you will not labor in vain. The force of your 
example will be great on the susceptible minds exposed to its 
-influence, and you will be able to inspire at least some of them 
with your own feelings. When you have done this, the great 
point is gained. The desire of improvement will infallibly lead 
to improvement itself. 


To the remarks which we have addressed to teachers, we will 
subjoin a few extracts from an ‘ Address to Schoolmasters,” 


written by an able advocate* for improvement in the business 
« of education. 
* Rev. Asa Ranp. See Christian Mirror, Vol. 3, p. 74. 
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‘¢ Suffer me to present to you a few hinis, on the manner of 
giving instruction, and of conducting your pupiis forward profita- 
bly to them and pleasantly to yourselves. 

Teach them familiarly. Use the language which they can 
understand ; and let your illustrations be drawn from topics 
within their knowledge. It is e.itirely out of place, in a common 
elementary school, to employ the language of a professor in the 
university ; or to affect the use of terms understood only by the 
advanced student. You must use the language of children.— 
Let it be pure and grammatical ; but you cenvey no instruc- 
tion, if it is above their comprehension. Few realize the im- 
portance of arule like this. When you compare one unknown 
subject with another equally unknown, how much wiser is the 
child who listens to you? ‘Take, for instance, the fashionable 

‘ practice of committing definitions of words. .The definition it- 
self often needs to be defined, to the understanding of a child ; 
and he may commit a volume of definitions, and be nota whit 
the wiser. In fact, much of your employment lies in talking 
with your pupils ; in which you must use their own phraseology, 
and condescend to their capacities. In the art of enunciation, 
whether of single words, or of connected sentencés, rules will 
effect nothing without example. ‘They learn to pronounce sole- 
ly by imitation ; at least, while they are obtaining the elements _ 
of the art. 

Let your instructions be thorough. Let children proceed no 
farther, or faster, than they understand what they do. Then 
every step will render the next more easy and pleasant. Butif 
they pass rapidly and superficially over a variety of subjects, they 
acquire much vanity and affectation of learning, but no real 
knowledge. Some teachers have a high ambition of having 
scholars in the higher branches of education, and attending to 
many of them atone time. This practice is sure to defeat, in a 
great measure, the purposes of instruction. Such scholars must 
be superficial. They may hereafter ‘remember a mass of 
things, but nothing distinctly”; they may have a smattering of 
knowledge on a variety of subjects, but will not be masters of one 
out of them all.—On the other hand, begin with the most easy 
lessons, make them familiar to the nied, advance to another and 
then to another by the same thorough process; their progress 
in some instances may be slow, but it will be sure and real. If 
genius and application aid your endeavors, you will soon be fa- 


vored with correct and intelligent pupils, who will advance with, 
all desirable rapidity. 
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It may be objected that the preceding rule requires too much 
drilling ; that it is a tedious method, will tire the patience of 
ehildren, and extinguish their ambition and ardor. Take, then, 
another rule, which may abate the force of the objection, if not 
remove it entirely. ‘Teach your pupils to study, to examine, to 
inquire, to think. One great fault in our mode of education, 
from the lowest to the highest school, is this: youth are taught 
to read and remember, but not to think. They treasure up the 
results of others’ inquiries ; but do not learn to investigate for 
themselves. 'The mind is filled and loaded, rather than culti- 
vated, strengthened, and expanded. It takes things upon trust, 
but of itself acquires little. Hence it never becomes master of 
its own powers, and can but poorly apply itstreasures to any 
practical use. The habits your pupils form under your guid- 
‘ance, will give a direction to their studies, and thoughts, and 
acquisitions, through life. Should any of them advance through 
higher schools, to the highest in our country, it is probable the 
mental propensities they now acquire, will remain, and influence 
all their pursuits. Let me entreat you then, teach them to think. 
Excite inquiry ; encourage them to ask questions; frequently 
demand of them, not only what, but why and wherefore things 
are so. It is of the first importance to excite, and keep alive, 
the curiosity of children, a spirit of inquiry, a desire to under- 
stand what they read and hear. This will prompt them to in- 
vestigate for themselves ; it will quicken their powers of appre- 
hension ; and its frequent gratification will afford them pleasure, 
and stimulate to further exertions. Thus come a desire for 
knowledge and a love of study ; which, it is perfectly obvious, 
will be of more avail than all other inducements combined. 
It is a very desirable art for a teacher, to be able to excite this 
inquisitive spirit, and to keep it in continual exercise, by hinting 
at something before them which they do not know, but which 
they may know by diligent application. It also requires some skill, 
to commit so much labor of investigation to the pupil as he can 
bear; and to afford him help at the proper time and of the proper 
- kind. He must often be assisted out of his perplexities; but | would 
lift him out by a strong hand, only when he is extremely involved. 
I would always, when practicable, come in aid of his own exer- 
tions. It is better to give him aclue for the solution of a myste- 
ry, than to unravel and explain it at once. Aid ali his endeav- 
ors ; but at any rate, make him try his own powers. He will 
be better pleased with his discovery, and it will make a far deep- 
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er impression on his memory ; and more than all, the effort has 
disciplined his mind, and his success has taught him what he 
can do. {fyou carry the tottering infant in your arms, he must 
always be carried. He may fall when he attempts to walk a- 
Jone, and relinquish the attempt. But give him your finger for 
a partial support and guide, and he will soon attain the use of 
his feet.” 


BOOKS AND INSTRUCTERS FOR CHILDREN. 


The construction of books, and the methods of communicating 
instruction, have a peculiar i importance in relation to the earlier 
and more elementary parts of knowledge: When a student has 
Jaid a good foundation in the elementary principles. of a subject, 
he can pursue that subject with profit and facility even with in- 
different instruction. But children, in their first setting out in 
the path of knowledge, with the feeble powers which belong to 
their years; with no definite ideas of the importance of the un- 
dertaking ; and with a doubtful determination to overcome the 
difficulties of the way,—should be afforded every aid that can 
facilitate their progress, and every encouragement that can be- 
guile in any degree the weariness of labor, and incite them to 
continued and increased exertion. Many a boy with natural 
powers as good as those of his fellows, has been made a_block- 
head by the injudicious management of those who have under- 
taken to teach him. Many a boy has conceived a dislike toa 
particular branch of knowledge from the unfavorable aspect in 
which it was first presented ; from the untimely appearance of some 
difficulty, for which his instructer had not previously prepared 
him; or from the misconception of some fact or principle in the 
beginning, which proved a perpetual stumbling-block in his pro- 
gress. A disgust has in this way been frequently contracted, 
which neither the enterprise of the youthful mind, nor the elo- 
quence of subsequent instructers, has ever been able to remove ; 
and this, too, in cases where the child has no natural i incapacity 
for the study. Frequently those who have been thus cheated 
out of an invaluable portion of their life, have by some accident 
been disabused of the mistake, and, after the age of action has 
arrived, have set themselves down to the acquisition of know)- 
edge, with which the wasted years of their boyhood might, with 


proper care at first, have given them a familiar and practical ac- 
quaintance. 


These occurrences are by no means infrequent ; and they are 


circumstances of which we should never lose sight in deciding 
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upon books and instructers for children. It is not enough that 
the instructer is a good scholar and an industrious teacher. It 
is not enough that he possesses classical taste; that he has a 
cenception and a feeling of the beauties of literature and the 
truths of science, and an eloquence that would recommend them 
to the dullest of his pupils. He must be apt toteach as well as 
willing. He must study carefully the operations of the mind in 
the aequisition of knowledge. He must put himself to school to 
his pupils. He must study the character of their individual 
minds, by presenting different subjects to them, and observing 
how ‘they take hold of those subjects, the kind of efforts which 
they make to comprehend them, andthe extent to which their 
undisciplined faculties are able to reach. This habit of study- 
ing the peculiar characteristics of his pupil’s minds, and endeav- 
oring to temper his instructions, both in kind and degree, to 
their individual wants, will, we cannot say soon, but will in time, 
enabie him to judge with tolerable accuracy in what they need 
to be assisted, and in what it is best that they should rely upon 
their own efforts. ‘Too much teaching is as hurtful to the pupil 
as too little; nay, it is more so; it deceives him with the mere 
shadow of knowledge, and prevents him from making those ex- 
ertions which are necessary to secure the substance. 


U.S. Lit. Gaz. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SYSTEM OF INFANT SCHOOLS. 


A full account of this system, which is doing so much good, is 
eontained in the Journal of Education. Some extracts cannot 
fait 2c acceptable to our readers, especially such passages as 


afford valuable suggestions to the parent and the iastructer ofa 
common school. 


It appears that a national society was formed in England in 
1824, to promote the establishment of infant schools. ‘The Chris- 
tian Observer for August, 1824, contains a statement of the views 
and the proceedings of the committee of this society: ‘“ The 
infant-school society has been formed to promote the establish- 
_ ment of schools, or ratier asylums, for the children of the poer, 

before the age at which they are capable of engaging in any 
profitable employment, or at which they may be received into 
other schools. The proper objects of the society’s care, there- 
fore, are children of both sexes, from two to six years of age. 
Childres. at this age generally prove, during the working hours 
of the day, a heavy encumbrance on parents who are obliged to 
toil hard for a subsistence. One of the society’s objects is to 
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lighten the pressure of this inconvenience, and to leave the par- 
ents and particularly the mother, more fully at liberty to pur.ue 
some gainful occupation for the common benefit of the family.” 
—‘‘ It is proposed to form schools, which shall be capable of 
receiving from 200 to 300 infants, and which, while they secure 
relief to the parents, shall be made subservient to many other 
important purposes. ‘The plan is, in the first place, to provide 
an airy and spacious apartment, with a dry, and, if possible, a 
large play-ground attached to it, where, under theeye ofa prop- 
erly :elected master and mistress, these infants may pass the 
hours during which their parents are at work ;—and in the se- 
cond: place, to render this receptacle, not a place of irksome re- 
straint and confinement, but a school for the acquisition of hab- 
its of cleanliness and decorum, of cheerful and ready subordina- 
tion, of courtesy, kindness, forbearance, and of abstinence from 
every thing impure or profane,—a scene, in short, at once of 
activity and amusement, of intellectual improvement and moral 
discipline.” —* The- incidental acquisition of useful knowledge, 
which cannot fail to accompany this course of early tuition, 
though in itself a circumstance of no mean value, is but of small 
account, in comparison with that moral culture, with those hab- 
its of self-government, and with those feelings of mutual kindness, 
which form the characteristic tendencies, and indeed the grand 
recommendation, of the whole system. In this point of view, 
it is a matier of the highest importance, to select superinten- 
dents for these schools, who have learned to govern their own 
tempers ; who unite firmness and decision of character with 
mildness, patience, forbearance and kindness of disposition ; 
who are not liable to be moved, either to velhemence, or to pee- 
vishness, sharpness, or ill-humor, by the waywardness of the 
children, or by the various difficulties of their task ; whose tone 
and manner, as well as feelings, shall be uniformly those of par- 
ental affection ; and who shall be disposed, from a sense of duty, 
to exercise constant vigilance in marking, and gently counter- 
acting, every instance the children may exhibit of insubordina- 
tion or disobedience towards their teachers, or of fretfuiness, sel- 
fishness, unkindness, or violence in their intercourse with each 
other, and especially in their hours of play, which, at that age, 
must necessarily occupy by far the largest portion of their time.” 
—‘It would be difficult duly to estimate the effects on society, 
and, amongst many others, the diminution of private vice and of 
public delinquency, which, under the divine blessing, must fol- 
low the general adoption and steady prosecution of such a sys- 
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tem of infant training. At present, we behold the streets, ang 
lanes, and alleys of the metropolis, and other large towns and 
villages, crowded with squalid children, left, in utter neglect, to 
wallow in filth, to contract disease, and to acquire habits of 
idleness, violence, and vice. Almost the first language which 
many of them learn to lisp, is that of impurity and profaneness. 
Almost the first science in which many of them are instructed, is 
that ofdepredation. Abroad, they are exposed to every vicious 
seduction: at home, they too often suffer from the caprice or vi- 
olence of parents incapable of instructing their ignorance, whose 
poverty makes them discontented and irritable, and who feel the 
very presence of their children to be a drawback on their ef- 
forts to earn a subsistence. From sucha course of education 
what can be expected but a proficiency in vicious propensities 
and criminal practices ?—what, in short, but that mass of juve- 
nile delinquency, which, in the present day, we have been forced 
to witness and tu deplore ?” 

AMr. Witperspin, who has been a successful teacher in an 
infant school, has published a book containing an account of 
his method of instruction. The following are extracts: ‘ As 
the human mind is formed for an endless variety, the oftener the 
scene can be changed the better, especially for children ; for if 
little children are kept too lo.g at one thing, they become disgus- 
ted and weary of it, and then the mind is not in a fit state to re- 
ceive instruction. 1 cannot help thinking that many persons, in 
their over anxiety to bring children forward in their learning, 
actually defeat their own intentions by keeping the mind too 
constantly fixed upon one object. Where can be the utility of 
keeping a number of little children sitting in one position for 
hours after they have said their lessons? No better way, in my 
humble opinion, can be taken to stupify them; for little children 
are naturally lively ; and if they are not suflered to move, but 
kept constantly in one position, they not only become disgusted 
with their lessons, but likewise with the school. Hence, per- 
haps, is one of the reasons why so many children cry on going 
to school ; but as one of the principal ends in view in infant 
schools is to make the children happy, as well as to instruct them, 
it is thought expedient to change the scene as ofien as possible.” 
—‘ As an infantschoo! may very properly be called a combina- 
tion of the school and nursery, the art of pleasing forms a prom- 
inent partin the system ; and as little children are very apt to 
he fretful, it becomes expedient to divert as well as teach them ; 
for if children of two years old and under are not diverted, they 
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will naturally cry for the mother; and to have ten or twelve 
children crying in the school, would put every thing in confu- 
sion : but it is possible to have 200, or even 300, children assem- 
bled together, the eldest not more than six years of age, and yet 
not to hear one of them crying for a whole day.”—The follow- 
ing is a specimen uf Mr. Wilderspin’s method of “ giving little 
children bodily exercise, and mental improvement, and pleasing 
them at the same time.” ‘The children are all ordered to sit 
on the ground, which they readily obey. They are then desired 
to count one hundred, or as many as may be thought proper, 
which they do by lifting up each foot alternately, all the children 
counting at one time. By this means every part of the body is 
put in motion, and with this advantage, that by lifting up each 
foot every time they count one, it causes them to keep time, a 
thing very essential, as, unless this was the case, all would be 
confusion. They also add up two at a time by the same meth- 
od ; thus, two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, and so on; but care 
must be taken not to keep them too long at one thing, or too 
long in one position.” 
[ T'o be continued. |} 


NEW-YORK HIGH SCHOOL. 


This school consists of three principal departments ; the Intro- 
ductory, the Junior, and the Senior. The number of pupils is 
650, that being the complement. In the introductory depart- 
ment, the system adopted in the infant schools of England, has, 
with some modifications, been introduced. The Journal of Ed- 
ucation contains some interesting articles relative to this school; 
from which we extract the following paragraphs: “ It will be 
difficult to assign the lowest age at which children will be ad- 
missible to this [the introductory] department ; but we perceive 
no objection to their being introduced as soon as they can walk, 
and pronounce, with tolerable distinctness, words which are re- 
peated to them, and have sufficient vivacity to notice what is pas- 
sing around them..Their physical comforts, as needful not only 
to the promotion of health, but to the uninterrupted developement 
of the mental faculties, will be carefully attended to. Their inter- 
missions from study will be frequent; and order, and entertainment, 
and healthful exercise introduced into their sports. The first litera- 
ry exercise to be given them is writing. With a chalk pencil on 
a black table, or with a stick in white sand, they will imitate the 
Jetters of the alphabet, both printed and written; and, simulta- 
neously with their progress in spelling, will be their advancement 
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in writing by means of the chalk and slate pencil ; thus. render- 
ing the motions of the hand and their natural proneness for ac-. 
tion, auxiliaries to the mind and memory. As we can perceive 
no objection to the practice, it is intended, at this early, stage, to. 
introduce easy lessons in drawing, and to encourage, by occa- 
sional instruction, that turn, which is so natural to children, of 
endeavoring to make graphic delineations of objects which at- 
tract their notice. ‘This practice will be continued through the 
different departments, but limited probably to line drawing, as. 
the main object is to strengthen the judgment, with respect to. 
correct proportion, figure, attitude, dimensions, and distance, and, 
at the same time, to. render the hand expert in tracing resem- 
blances. A talent of this kind is deemed to be of far greater. 
importance in a variety of occupations, than is generally’ imag- 
ined.” 

‘“ As a relief to the occupations of learning the alphabet, spel- 
ling, reading, and writing, and as beneficial to the. mind even in 
those early stages of its advancement, it is intended to introduce 
the first and easiest notions of arithmetic. ‘Tolearn to count 10, 
20, 30, and so on to 100, is surely as easy to a child at any age, 
as to learn in succession the 24 letters; and by the aid of sensi- 
ble objects, the first ideas of addition, subtraction, and other 
primary rules, may be advantageously introduced, and the 
little scholar be advancing in mental arithmetic at the same time 
that he is making progress in the art of spelling or reading.”— 
“ The art of ready reckoning, or of performing calculations rap- 
idly in the mind without the aid of pen or pencil, forms a most 
valuable and i interesting part of the instructions which children 
ought to receive.” 

, 
MONITORIAL INSTRUCTION. 
The Journa} of Education contains an interesting account of the Boston Monitorial Schoo), 
under the superintendence of Mr. Fowle. The system of Lancasterian, monitorial, or mu- 
tual instruction (for the terms are all used as synonymous) has become quite popular of late 


in this country, and appears to be doing much good. We intend hereafter to say more on 
the subject; but must content ourselves at present with making an extract from a note an- 


nexed to Mr. Fowle’s Report. 


‘‘ The system of mutual instruction owes its origin to Lancas- 
ter and Bell, two Englishmen. Dr. Bell informs us that the 
large number of pupils in his school at Madras, obliged him to 
employ assistants. ‘These were, at first, adults, well acquainted 
with the particular branch they were required to teach; but he 
found it impossible to produce that concert of action, which is in- 
dispensable in large schools; and, as an experiment, he dismiss- 
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‘ed the adults, and employed the older pupils, whose conduct 
and operations he could completely contro]. The experiment 
succeeded to his entire satisfaction. While this was doing in the 
East Indies, Joseph Lancaster, moved by the gross ignorance of 
the lower classes in England, proposed a system, in which the 
saving of expense was the most important consideration. Bell’s 
school, like ours, (the Boston Monitorial School,) was composed 
‘of children, whose parents were more anxious to procure the 
‘best than the cheapest.system ; but Lancaster proposed to edu- 
cate the poor and destitute ; and, as he was himself a poor man, 
this was to be done at the least possible expense. We cannot 
enumerate all the modes by which this end was attained, and 
therefore shall only mention two: viz. the employment of moni- 
‘tors, by whose assistance 400 or 500 children were easily taught 
by one master ; and the use of cards or sheets printed in very 
large type, instead of books. Ifa book contained 100 pages, 
each page was pasted on a board, and hung up against the wall ; 
so that a class of ten children could stand around, and read it. 
As one card was enough for one class, a single book of one hun- 
dred pages was sufficient. for 1000 pupils; the classes exchang- 
ing the cards as fast as they had read them. ‘The same econo- 
my was used in every other department of teaching. This is the 
system which has made such unexampled strides towards be- 
coming universal. The system of Pestalozzi, not less valuable, 
is more philosophical, and very different. Embracing the pop- 
ular theory of ideas, Pestalozzi wished to illustrate every thing 
to the senses ; and charmed with the philosophy of Bacon, who 


reasoned only from facts, and carried illustration by the side of 


theory, he wished every child to begin with the elements of knowl- 
edge, and advance no faster than he understood the facts and pro- 
positions presented to his mind. This system, requiring unusual 
information, labor, and perseverance in the teacher, it may well 
be supposed could not rapidly spread. But, in the hands of its 
founder, it obtained the admiration of the learned and philosoph- 
ical, who flocked to Switzerland in thousands to witness its ope- 
rations. We look forward with confidence to the time, when a 
better acquaintance with the science of teaching, and a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the nature and operations of the youthful 
mind, will show this system is fitted for general use ; and that 
Pestalozzi, far from being a visionary enthusiast, was only born 
a century toosoon. We believe that ours was the first attempt 
to unite,—however imperfectly,—the systems of Lancaster and 
Pestalozzi. The former we adopted in the full persuasion, 
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a persuasion founded on the experiments made in Europe,—that it 
was a more industrious, orderly, and pleasing, as well as a cheaper 
mode ; and the Jatter, because the prevailing modes not only ap- 
peared to us very superficial, but to have begun at the wrong end. 








INTELLIGENCE. 
COMMON SCHOOLS IN ALGIERS. 


Common schools are, however, numerous in Algiers, where 
boys of the age of five or six years and upwards, are taughtto read 
and write. From the invariable character of the customs of these 
countries, I am induced to believe that their practice is the prob- 
able origin of the Lancasterian system of tuition. Each scholar 
is provided with a board, upon which any thing may be fairly 
written with chalk, and easily effaced ; a lesson from the Koran 
is transcribed in fair and legible characters upon one of these 
boards, which is then copied upon all the others, thescholars mu- 
tually teaching each other, both in the meaning and in the for- 
mation of the letters of the text. These lessons are loudly re- 
hearsed to the pedagogue, who sits upon his heels in a corner 
with a long rod, through the terror of which he maintains order 
and due attention among his scholars. Thus reading and wri- 
ting are taught simultaneously, and the beautiful uniformitv that 
characterizes the Arabic hand writing, is probably owing to this 
method oftuition. ‘The education of the Algerine youth is com- 
pleted when, having learned to read and write the Koran, he is 
duly instructed by the same preceptor in the forms and modes of 
prayer. The expenses of this course of education are very tri- 
fling, and I am informed that similar schools are kept by women 
for the instruction of young girls.—Shaler’s Sket. of Algiers. 

New Plan of Instruction. —The following statement relating to a plan of instruction for 


the poor, is from the Monthly Repository, of August 1825. The experiment here alluded 
to, was made at Linfield, in the county of Sussex, England. 


*“‘ Some benevolent individuals, conceiving that the labor of 


children might be made to pay for their education, have united 


and built school-rooms, at the above place, of sufficient capacity 
for 200 boys and 200 girls. During one part of the day, (from 
9 to 12,) the children are to be taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. In the other part, (from 2 to 5,) the boys will be 
instructed, in classes, in agricultural labor, when the weather 
permits, and in some of the most useful mechanical arts; while 
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the girls will be employed in needlework, the duties of the house- 
hold and dairy, making butter, knitting, strawplaiting, and, in 
short, every species of domestic industry that will contribute to 
make them valuable servants. Atthe commencement, the pa- 
rents or friends of each child will pay three pence a week for its 
education ; but the projectors of the undertaking are confident 
that experience will soon confirm their theory, that the produce 
of three hours’ labor of each child per day, will pay the expens- 
es of the establishment ; in which case the weekly charge will 
altogether cease.” 


Promotion of Elementary Education in Germany.—It is re- 
markable how many journals are published in this country for 
‘the advancement of elementary education. The following cat- 
alogue is given as those which were in progress in 1825 :-— 

4. Annals of the elementary schools of Germany, by Schwarz, 

- &c. Heydelberg. 2. Critical Review of new works of educa- 
tion, by Seebode, Hudesheim, (Hanover.) 3. The Schoolmas- 
ter, by Harnisch Halle. 4. Literary Gazette for primary 
‘schools, published at Ilmenan, (Saxe Weimar.) 5. Universal 
Gazette of Schools. This also includes notices of Colleges, uni- 
versities, &c. and is edited by professor Diethey, of the college 
of Darmstadt, and the Rev. Mr. Zimmerman, court preacher at 
‘Darmstadt. 6. The Lower Rhine dournal of education and 
primary instruction, by Rossel, Aix-la-Chapelle. 7. Gazette of 
Youth by Dolz, Leipsic. 8. The friend of German Youth, by 
Reban, Carlsruhe. 


Increasing attention to the subject of Education.—The increas- 
ing interest which the subject of education is exciting in the 
public mind, is evinced by the increased frequency with which 
articles on this subject appear in newspapers, those thermome- 
ters of public sentiment. Several have assigned a considerable 
portion of their columns to this department; among which may 
be mentioned the Family Visiter, of Richmond, Virginia; the 
Christian Monitor, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; and the Onta- 
rio Repository, of Canandaigua, New-York. 

Education of Instructers.—In the laws of Cumberland Col- 
lege, in Nashville, Tennessee, published some time since, a 
promise is given by the ‘Trustees, that “‘ adequate provision shall 
be made, as soon as practicable, for the developement of the sci- 
ence of Education, and for the philosophical training of such 
students as may be destined to the highly important and honor- 
able profession of teaching.” 
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16 NOTICES. 


_ WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

A Philosophical Essay on Education.—By the Rev. W. Newxanns, A.M. The author 
of this essay is evidently well qualified for the work of tuition, in which we understand he is 
very successfully engaged. ‘I'he principlesslaid down by Mr. N. are these :—1. That ex- 
ercise is the chief means of cultivating and improving the mind. 2. That the knowledge 
already in the student’s possession should be employed as the means of conducting him to 
some higher attainment. 3. That association is a consideration of great importance in tui- 
tion. ‘The concluding observations of the essay are these.—1. That the Christian religion 
should form a part of every system of education. 2. That care should be taken, in an acad- 
emical education, not to weaken the influence of filial and parental affection. 3. That in 
every system of education, pains should be taken to prevent loss of time.—Lond. Evan. Mag. 


Geography for beginners : or the Instructer’s Assistant in giving First Lessons from Maps, 
in the style of Familiar Conversation. Accompanied with an Allas. Being intended as the 
first, or Tutroductory Book, to a series of Geographical Works, by William C. Woodbridge 
and Emma Willard ; of which, the second book is entitled ‘ The Rudiments of Geography,’ 
the third book, ‘Universal Geography’ By Emma Willard, Principal of Troy Female 
Seminary. Hartford, 1826. 18 mo. pp. 110. 

“ This little work,” says the editor of the Journal of Education, “in the hands of an in- 
telligent mother or primary teacher, may put a ehild in possession of more useful information, 
than is ta be found in most of the larger geographies ;—not that it offers such a muititude of 
facts, but that it selects the familiar, the intelligible, the important,—those which will make 
practical readers, practical thinkers, and useful agents on the stage of actual life” “ ‘This 
work,” says Mr. Willard, “ is large enoughto begin with. A child of good abilities, with 
the opportunities of instruction afforded by.a common school, will do well to learn it thor- 
oughly in a year ; and by this time his book will be worn out.” 


An Epitome of Geography, with an Atlas. By J. E. Worcester, Boston. 1826. 18 mo. 

“‘ The object of the author in preparing this Epitome,” says Mr. Worcester in his preface, 
* has been to furnish a manual adapted to the use of — of an early age, who may after- 
wards study the larger work, and also to a numerous class of young persons of both sexes, 
whose means of education are too limited to admit of their studying thoroughly, while at 
school, a more extended treatise.” The ‘ Epitome,’ it appears, is not intended for children 
at so early anage, asMrs Willard’s Geography for beginners.’ 


Leessons in Simultaneous Reading, Spelling and Defining. By a Teecher. Portsmouth 
1826. 12mo. pp. 144. f ? ; 
In the preface to this work, the author has the following judicious remarks : 

“ The evil consequences arising from the practice of compelling children to read what 
they do not understand, have led teachers to adopt one of the only two modes which have 
as yet been invented for avoiding them. They either place in the hands of their pupils 
books reduced to the level of their capacities ; or the pupils are compelled to seek the defini- 
tions from the columns of the common Sctnantion ter design of the present volume is to 
unite the advantages of both these plans: the difficult words are rendered intelligible by the 
definitions—and by learning the definitions, the minds of the scholars are exercised, and 
their knowledge of language increased. 

The common mode of teaching the definition of words is also very objectionable ; the pu- 
pil is obliged to commit to memory the definitions of a certain number of insulated and un- 
connected words in a dictionary , this is a mere exertion of the memory, and thatit is a tedious, 
and often a most fruitless labor, both teachers and pupils we believe will concur in admitting; 
the difficulty grows out of the fact that by this exercise the association of ideas is not called 
in tothe assistance of the memory ; when the pupil strives to recover the evanescent idea, 
there are no circumstances with which it is connected, there is no train of ideas on which he 
can rely for assistance.—The Lo of the present work is to relieve the scholar from this 
difficulty ; it presents the word to be defined in connection with others, and supplies a train 
of ideas with which the particular one may be associated. 

In regard to Orthography, it occurs to the Compiler, as he thinks it must to every instruc- 
ter of youth, that when a child is taught to spell words without knowing their meaning. it is 
a dry and laborious task ; one which affords neither pleasure nor mental improvement to 
the scholar, and which requires to be often repeated without perceptible benefit. If, when 
the pupil is taught to spell a particular word, he is likewise taught to read and to define it, 
it would seem that he must retain a clearer idea of its orthography than when he has repeat- 
ed it by rote from the columns of a spelling-book.” 








(>This No. of the TEacHER’s GUIDE is sent out as a specimen of the work. The 
second number will appear as soon as a sufficient accession is made to the list of subseri- 
bers. Those, therefore, to whom copies of this number are sent, and who are not already 
subscribers, are requested,—if they wigh to subscribe, or if they feel sufficient interest in the 
work to induce them to obtain subscribers in their vicinity,—to send on names without de- 
lay, either to ARTHUR SHIRLEY, Portland, Me. orto Joun L. PanKHUuRsST, Wiscasset, Me, 





PORTLAND: A. Suir ey, Printer—J. L. Pargzuurst, Editor, 




















